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CAPTIVITY. 


Weep not for him; he hates his caged life well— 
For see him gnaw the bars that make it so: 
Ah, pity him who grows to love his cell, 
And when his freedom comes, is loathe to go! 


ARTHUR J. STRINGER. 
¥ 
PHILISTINE SERMONS—NO. III. 
THE IDOLS THAT SURVIVE. 


EARING, long ago, something about the idols 
5) that perish, I hastily concluded that it was a 
misstatement. Being young and sanguine as to the 
permanence of things I said, ‘‘ Idols are made mostly 
of stone or bronze. They are imperishable.”? But 
this was plainly materialism—which is always false. 
It has appeared, on maturer thought, that ideas are 
the only things in the world that really live. The 
rest isclay and water. The think is all of the man 
that is capable of surviving. The Hindoo’s hoodoo 
is to me only alump of stone. It is not capable of 
death. It hasno power of survival. The Idol is alien, 
elusive, indestructible. 
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The mistake was made when the world was young 
of supposing the things that conveyed power and life 
were the sources of power. So came into the minds 
of the children of Baal the worship of fire. So came 
later and grosser idolatries, reaching their limit in the 
worship of the Phallic symbols. 

We who are wiser do not worship the powers of 
nature. We do not bow down to sun or moon, and 
we send missionaries to tell the Parsees of India 
that their reverence for the four elements which for- 
bids the pollution of earth or water with unsanitary 
dead bodies that are allowed to fester in air and 
spread pestilence among the living is a transposition 
of the true order—a lifting of the material into the 
place of the spiritual. 

But if you will go with me we shall visit a salon 
where critics profoundly measure art, however ignoble 
in theme or treatment, by the technical difficulty ¢£ 
achievement; we shall see business men who are 
slaves to accumulation and forfeit the use of all they 
gather; we shall see parents sacrificing their lives to 
make their sons and daughters unlike themselves; 
we shall see a preacher casting aside the Divine be- 
nificence to make clamorous war for the party cry of 
his church; we shall see a mother rival Herod in the 
slaughter of the innocents that she may keep up a 
competition of heartless show in which she can never 
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hope to be pre-eminent; we shall see men perpetually 
tearing out their walls to enlarge houses already too 
big for enjoyment; we shall see youth that should be 
open and ingenuous devouring itself in the ghoulish 
feast of self-admiration; we shall see a literature 
made up chiefly of book talk and the sordid mug- 
wumpery of great names; we shall see theologues 
bowing to the mirage of imputed sin and vicarous re- 
sponsibility, heedless of the declaration that the soul 
that sinneth and not another shall die therefor; we 
shall see a priest ministered to by a sentimental flock; 
we shall see devotees worshipping themselves in in- 
trospection like the umbel-gazers of the Orient. And 
these we shall witness in our own day and land. 

In the mimic world we have seen young Paolo,hand- 
some and gallant,bearing his brother’s bethrothal tok- 
ens to Francesca da Rimini and winning her love him- 
self. In the retribution that follows, the stage, never 
wrong in its intuitions, tells us the end of all idol- 
atries. Poetic justice knows noconditions. Human 
pity is all that is left to cover the dead bones of a 
perverted allegiance. The icon saves only by proxy. 

The philosophers may cipher out how it is that a 
perpetual influence prompts us to put the means in 
place of the end—the representative in the niche of 
what it stands for. Perhaps gravitation itself—the 
primary earthly law—compels us. The rule of the 
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square of the distance it may be that makes the near- 
by trifle outweigh the glories of the universe—the 
trinket close to the eye obscure the light of the world. 
The childish doctrine of catastrophe it may be that 
denies the relation of things and makes each petty ap- 
peal to our senses stand alone, original and superior, 
From such blindness of heart we ask in all our litanies 
to be delivered, and again the poets point the way. 
Against the futile near-sight that makes the lesser 
glory outshine the greater we set the all-relating 
vision of the Quaker poet: 
The eye may well be glad that looks 

Where Pharpar’s fountains rise and fall; 
But he who sees his native brooks 

Laugh in the sun has seen them all. 
The marble palaces of Ind 
Rise round him in the snow and wind; 
From his lone sweetbrier Persian Hafiz smiles, 
And Rome’s cathedral awe is in his woodland aisles. 
And thus it is my fancy blends 

The near at hand and far and rare, 
And while the same horizon blends 

Above the silver-sprinkled hair 
Which flashed the light of morning skies 
On childhood’s wonder-lifted eyes— 
Within its round of sea and sky and field, 
Earth wheels with all her zones, the Kosmos stands 

revealed. 

In such a perspective there can be no idolatry. 

He who can so compass far and near in true relation 
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must see God immanent in all things—in, not of, 
all his creation—claiming from all the unceasing 
chant of praise that makes nature vocal, and the 
trust that bids leaf and flower and vine reach out into 
skies unknown, confident of something to cling to 
and of airs and dews to feed the purpose of its living. 


Dr. PuIL. 
e 
QUATRAINS ON AUTHORS. 
THEOCRITUS. 


Come bathe in Grecian sunshine warm and sweet. 
Here shepherds pipe their lays to maidens true, 
And false; fast beats the pulse; the Graces meet;— 
Come breathe the summer’s sweet boquet anew. 


EPICTETUS. 


A stoic? Ay and more—a child of heaven 
(Or may I never reach it!), who, as sure 

Of God and Right as self, in holy steven 
Outpoured his life to make men strong and pure. 


TENNYSON. 


O kingly brain and knightly hand! We bow 
Anew to virtue when with beauty crowned, 
And love fair beauty most on virtue’s brow. 
Full well we love when these, with faith, abound. 


CARLYLE. 


Be bold for battle, brothers! Sin and bale 
Abound here hand in hand, and damned be he 
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Who blinds his eyes. God watches! Hope, and be 
Bright heroes, clad in God and Good for mail. 


CHARLES P, NETTLETON. 
> 


A PROJECTED REFORM. 


MAINTAIN that any person who exercises a 
laborious function ought to be well paid for it 

by the public that he serves. Of course he need not 
be provided a private car like Seward Webb; nor 
dine at Sherry’s like young Harper; nor amass riches 
enough to make him insolent like Boss Quay and 
priggish like Wanamaker. And so while he need 
not be made rich beyond the dreams of avarice he 
should be placed beyond the dread of want, simply 
because he cannot do good work otherwise. I feed 
my horse well so he can work—why should I put my 
preacher on half rations? And yet country clergy- 
men are obliged to dispute the sheaf of wheat with 
the parishioner; to plead with and pray with him 
and threaten him and cajole him into giving a tenth 
of his peas and beans that the church may live. 
These preachers hate and are hated; their lives are 
embittered by continual petty quarrels that engross 
the mind as much as they embitter it; and hate is both 
contagious and infectious. Being poorly paid, and 
living under a Damocles sword of popular favor, 
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they are in ill condition to express the Christian vir- 
tues of patience, good-will, and resignation. No 
man can be resigned on half rations. 

In East Aurora there are five clergymen on half 
rations. The highest salary promised is nine hundred 
dollars, the lowest four hundred and seventy-five. 
None of these salaries are paid to date,and the only way 
deficiencies are ever made up is by heroic effort in 
way of church fairs, and entertainments that do not 
entertain. And East Aurora is simply a type of 
twenty thousand other villages. All of these clergy- 
men fear, despise and are jealous of each other by 
turn. Each winter when ‘* Union Services’? are 
held there is a fine scramble for the converts, with 
many heart burning accusations and counter accusa- 
tions; all disposed of however, when the south wind 
blows and lambkins gambol on the green, by the 
converts going back to the world, the flesh and the 
devil. For they were only converted on the outside. 

Yet these five preachers are all good men,or would 
be if they were made free. Asit is they arein bonds 
to the Chief Pew-Holder, with danger of foreclosure 
if the wind veers east and his sciatica twitches. I 
know them all; I greet them cordially and they take 
me by the hand and call me brother. I contribute 
to the support of all because they are all good fel- 
lows and I want to help ’em out. But at the same 





























104 
time I know it is like baling out the ocean—an im- 
possible task; and besides I’m not quite sure that it is 
necessary to bale out the ocean. 

I said that I am on friendly terms with these five 
clergymen. I have so many kind friends, all over 
the United States (the world for that matter), and 
they send me so many green McKinley dollars, and 
gentle thoughts and hopeful letters that I find it easy 
to be generous. For kindness is something we re- 
ceive and have to pass along in order to keep it. I 
am on the best of terms with all my neighbors. 
They pound me on the back in merry jest, addressing 
me as Pard and Old Boy. Each of these five clergy- 
men come to me at times and I act as father confes- 
sor. I give them advice and occasionally shekels. 

Not long ago the pastor of the Sadducees came to 
me by night and told me he had prayed for me daily 
for a year; and now he had come to urge me to give 
my heart to Jesus. He said that morally I was the 
best man he knew, that —— 

** Hold on,’’ I said, ** Hold on! how about the 
Doctor over the fence? ’’ 

** That’s so, I forgot; yes—the Doctor was at my 
house when the twins were born, Then he came in 
the night when they had the croup and again when I 
sprained my leg. And when I sent him word to 
send his bill he sent a five dollar bill, He knew that 
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our lecture course was boycotted and that threw me 
into debt. But he is an infidel like you—I pray for 
you both.”’ 

Then the preacher twisted in his chair, coughed, 
stroked his whiskers and began over again by insist- 
ing that I kept the moral law as no man did in the 
whole township: I did not chew nor smoke nor cheat 
nor lie nor play cards or billiards. But as I failed to 
acknowledge my Savior before men, I was pulling 
others down to hell. The youth of the village and 
for three stations up the road, pointed to me and said, 
‘Why lookee! there is Mister Side Talks, he 
doesn’t go to church—that is, he don’t go to noth- 
in’ but a Universalist Church and that don’t count! ”’ 
Wouldn’t I kneel right now and ’sperience a change, 
giving my heart to Jesus? 

Then I had to say, ‘‘ Come, cheese that, Brother, 
wha’t’ell! Let’s not talk in orotund or roll our r’s, 
or be lachrymose; let’s be fatural and simple and 
frank and honest—there’s no one listening ! ”” 

So we sat down and had a nice little chat. He 
told me of how three old women in his church had 
formed a trinitarian Gunpowder Plot to oust him, 
and also how the Chief Pew-Holder was disgruntled 
because he quoted Emerson, and was going to with- 
hold subscriptions. I gave him freely of advice, as I 
always have advice ontap. He arose to go, declaring 
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I was the only friend he had in the wide world, 
the only one to whom he could go in time of need. 
And further if it snowed during the night we would 
go together on the morrow and hunt rabbits, for one 
of his parishioners had given him a dog. I gave 
him a dollar to pay the dog tax and he went his 
way. 

**What did he want—to borrow two dollars?’’ 
called a voice over the banisters, after I had closed 
the door. 

** No, he only wanted me to pray for snow so we 
could hunt rabbits to-morrow—Come down here 
please, I have a Big Scheme! ”’ 

** Wait ’till I put on my blue gown and I'll be 
there!”’ 

So She came down and I stirred up the coals in 
the fireplace and piled on the hickory wood. We 
two sat with feet on the fender and watched the 
flames crackle and sputter. They sobbed, sighed, 
sang, caressed, laughed, prayed, moaned; became 
ironical, plaintive, cruel, dejected; then warm, gen- 
erous, ardent, humble and settled down to a genial 
glow; and I explained the Big Scheme. *Twas this: 

Join forces with the Three Old Women who were 
working up the trinitarian Gunpowder Plot, invite 
in the Doctor and oust the whole five preachers from 
the town. 
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** How nice,’’ said She, ‘‘but what would they 
do?”’ 

‘* That’s none of our business—do they preach for 
the same reason that Richard Harding Davis writes, 
because he is not strong enough to work? Let ’em 
go to work in a saw mill!” 

** All right, let ’em go to work in a saw mill—go 
on!” 

‘** Then we will take the money we paid the five 
and hire one really strong preacher. Unite all the 
singing people in the neighborhood, get Signor Poli- 
dri to come out from Buffalo twice a week to train 
them; bring together all the people in the town and 
have them work together for a mutual good and thus 
put a stop to this continual strife of sects that gives 
birth to so much hate. You see it is all rivalry and 
competition now. Competition is devilish but co- 
operation is God-like. : 

‘*Why, we will have just one beautiful Temple—a 
temple dedicated to the Good, that is to God. It 
shall be cool in summer and warm in winter, and the 
mellow light shall steal in through richly colored 
windows. This church shall be open seven days in 
the week and be for the benefit of everybody—high 
or low, rich or poor, learned or unlearned. The 
preacher shall be free financially, mentally and spir- 
itually; and everyone can have a creed of his own 
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and yet be welcome. And then there shall be a pub- 
lic library and free baths with a swimming pool for 
the boys and a gymnasium for the girls and every 
one, and an art gallery and a ’’—— 

** But stay! you must not breathe a word of this 
in the PHILISTINE!”’ 

** Why not, pray? I’m only talking to you to get 
the article in shape.’’ 

** Of course, that’s understood. Butif you print 
it the five preachers will get together and pass a reso- 
lution that you go off and find a job in a saw mill! ” 

** Oh, but ’tis safe from them in the PHILISTINE; 
you know that of all our ten thousand subscribers the 
Doctor is the only one in East Aurora! ”’ 

‘** That’s so; well, you might just give out a hint 
about what we are going to do,and then when we get 
the Temple built and all the people united, working 
for Truth and Beauty, you can write another article 
explaining to the world just how we did it. Ah, 
there’s Baby awake, bless her little tootsy wootsy 
wee tummy small! it’s time for her Bottle! ” 

THE PasTor. 





. 
THE SERVICE OF THE GODS. 


Oh Athena, I bring unto thee 
The fruit of my toil and my tears. 
Take this garment embroidered and fine 
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Wrought with infinite care, and this wine: 
Faithfully 
Have I served, and will serve, through the years. 
Requite me this hour, I pray. 
But Athena said ‘* Nay, 
Not for love hast thou done this; no thread 
Of heart-color runs warm through this stuff. 
Thou hast labored, yea, more than enough. 
But the gift 
Of the Gods goeth never to thrift. 
It is love— 
Only work wrought in love, not in tears, 
That endures through the years.”’ 
G. M. Lewis. 


Aa 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 


URING the career of the first Napoleon, there 

lived in the little Dutch town of Brent, a young 

man named Hans Freefurt, a painter, of very mod- 

erate attainments in his chosen profession. In all 

else he was capable, himself a pleasant person, pop- 

ular with his townsfolk and neighbors, and regarded 
with deep affection by his intimate friends. 

But he was far from happy, for he craved above 
all else the reputation of a great artist. It was not 
for money at all,’that he wished celebrity (although 
as a Dutchman he of course regarded money as in 
itself a pretty thing); it was the honor and fame 
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that he desired. In short the young man was am- 
bitious, beyond all words, 

Hans had tried industriously to paint good pic- 
tures; days and days he had spent in his studio, 
working for hours at a stretch, allowing himself 
but a cup of chocolate at midday for refreshment, and 
even of this he usually wasted a great part, tipping 
it over in his anguish, as he wheeled about the room 
during these few moments of relaxation, and gazed 
at his canvasses upon the wall. The room was filled 
literally to overflowing with these daubs. Their 
number was the result of a peculiar train of thought 
on the part of the painter, He had said to him- 
self, ‘* My pictures are bad, undoubtedly very bad, 
but—and I piously thank heaven for this—there is not 
the shadow of a pretence about them; at the first 
glance they carry the conviction of their complete in- 
feriority. Here is no attempt to cloak faults of draw- 
ing or of color. No one can say that my pictures are 
not honestly bad ones. Now I suppose no man is 
allbad. I have then a capacity for only a limited 
number of these wretched creations, let me say five 
hundred, to be thoroughly on the safe side. I will 
paint five hundred pictures and I warrant the five 
hundred and first will be a masterpiece.’’ 

He was still working at the five hundred and his 
skill was improving, the necessary consequence I 
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suppose of hard, honest work, but Hans was discour- 
aged and began to doubt his hypothesis. He was 
a long way from that five hundred and first 
picture, and he could not help dreading lest 
after this weeding of himself for the five hundredth 
time, the next picture, when finished, might prove 
not to be a masterpiece, might never reach the 
Louvre. Masterpiece !—Louvre! as quick asa flash 
he saw a plan for satisfying at one grand coup, his 
ambition and patriotism as well. An hour later he 
laid this plan before his friend Quentin. They both 
choked over their laughter, and smacked their thighs 
with delight. 

The Great Emperor was then in the midst of those 
prodigious thefts which have, more thanall else, en- 
deared him to the really thoughtful and earnest sort 
of Frenchmen. His victorious armies from all over 
Southern Europe were constantly returning laden with 
the most precious works of art. In the language of an 
eminent French Author, ‘‘ It is to the time of Napo- 
leon that the collections of the Louvre are chiefly in- 
debted for their great extent and magnificence. The 
principle of centralization was then for the first time 
applied to art collections, and various treasures, 
distributed before in many countries throughout 
Europe, were at that period united here.’? Exactly: 
This Frenchman gives us I think a very accurate ex- 
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planation of the present value of the Louvre collec- 
tions, and I may‘add, that undoubtedly, at that time 
it was far greater praise of a work of art to say 
** Napoleon brought that from Italy,’”’ or ‘‘ from 
Austria,’’ than to say ‘‘ Raphel once praised this,” 
or ‘* that was a favorite with Michael Angelo,”’ 

There seems to be much doubt however, and this 
Hans must have known, as to whether Napoleon, in 
his role of art critic, was not a fraud as he was in 
pretty much a)] else. 

In Greece, take what he might, he could hardly go 
wrong, and therefore could trust to his own judgment; 
but in Italy and the Southern countries there is good 
reason to believe that his choice was guided cheifly 
by the actions of the guardians of the various art de- 
positories, and that he selected, at all times, the 
paintings or the marbles which appeared to be the 
subjects of greatest solicitation to their owners. In 
truth his ignorance of certain art terms is astounding. 

Once in Egypt an aide announced to him (he was 
then but a General, to be sure) that there had been 
found by one of the soldiers a very beautiful Arabes- 
que (une Arabesque), and that it was without, await- 
ing his pleasure. ‘* Show the lady in at once,’’ said 
Napoleon. Now Hans’ plan for the attaining of 
his ambition was this: Napoleon was at the time, 
absent on some little expedition in the north. On 
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his return, as he passed through Brent, which lay in 
his direct line to the Capital, the great man must be 
made to steal one of Hans’ pictures, and with some 
show of violence if possible, that the affair might 
have the greater publicity. The theft accomplished, 
his fame as an artist wasjestablished. He would be 
accounted a genius at once, and the time would have 
come for him to exchange his privacy for publicity 
and to increase his correspondence, as all wise gen- 
iuses do, in preparation of death. 

The Emperor entered the city on the fourth of 
April. He was of course not over popular with the 
Dutch, so there was no demonstration as he 
passed through the town, nor did he seem to expect 
it; the day was hot and he pushed steadily onward, 
evidently anxious to:reach Paris. 

Suddenly his attention was attracted by a piercing 
cry overhead. Looking upward hastily he saw, 
leaning out of a window, a wild looking man, brist- 
ling with artist’s accoutrements, who gazed fearfully 
for a moment at the cavalcade beneath, and then 
shot back from the window, as if attached to an 
elastic cord. The Emperor halted; his instinct told 
him he was on the trail of high art, and in a moment 
the few doubts he had were put to flight by his catch- 
ing a glimpse of the same young man, and another 
equally ruffianly looking person, struggling over the 
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roofs of some neighboring houses, carrying between 
them what was evidently a large canvas. 

Soldiers and an officer were at once ordered in 
pursuit; a house was broken into; some little damage 
done, and much disturbance of the neighborhood oc- 
casioned, and, after an indifferent race, the two 
young men and their canvas were overtaken and 
brought before the Emperor, who then for the first 
time confronted Hans’ eighty-fifth daub. It stag- 
gered even Napoleon, and Hans afterward acknow- 
ledged that he verily believed that if it had not been 
for the protestations of the townspeople, his and 
Quentin’s plans would have gone for naught. These 
two had thrown themselves on their knees and 
begged the Emperor in suppliant terms, to return 
this painting, the work of years, intended for the 
Cathedral of St. Ananias. 

And all the people round about—and by this tims 
the little street was completely blocked—men in mit- 
tens and fur tippets, and others who appeared to be 
in authority, implored His Majesty to spare this 
precious work, speaking out of pure good will to- 
wards Hans, who, as I have said, was a great fav- 
orite, and whom they saw to be in distress at the 
thought of his loss. The Emperor was reassured: 
there could be no longer any doubt as to the pic- 
ture’s superiority. Besides, the artist had about him 
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all the elements of genius. He had a wonderful 
head of hair, ran but poorly, was lax in his gaiters, 
laxer in his gait. In short, the circumstantial evidence 
was overwhelming, and, as Thoreau has said, some- 
times circumstantial evidence is convincing, as when 
one finds a trout inthe milk jug. Napoleon was con- 
vinced. Five soldiers were ordered to convey the 
painting to Paris with great care. Soon after it was 
added to the Louvre collection, where it has since 
remained. 
W. MACPHERSON WILTBANK. 


* 
WAITING. 


To sit with folded hands, 
Mute, actionless— 
The wild heart surging 
At the soul’s caress, 
Andstill to wait and wait,. 
While thoughts of thee 
Rise, like responses, 
To the sad wind’s litany. 
ELIZABETH ALDEN CuRTIS. 





And possibly it may not be out of 
place to again state that the ROY- 
CROFTERS are very glad to send 
any of their books on approval. 
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SIDE TALKS WITH # Se opy 
THE PHILISTINES :#¢oppy 
CONDUCTED BY THE EAST AURORA 
SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. #99 9ooH 


Until now I have had no quarrel with Mr. Bryan 
of Nebraska, although perhaps I have had reasons. 
For once upon a hot and dusty day I appeared on 
the tail end of a Lake Shore train at Elkhart, Indi- 
ana, in an alpaca coat and was loudly cheered by 
various sweaty men in overalls. Then other men 
came, and women too, and all swore fealty as I shook 
hands and promised offices. 

But this Book of Bryan’s, that is as big as a family 
bible, and warranted made from American wood- 
pulp—this is too much! ‘*A thousand pages of 
prose, poetry and sterling logic,” the prospectus says. 
I always thought it took time to produce good books 
—and do now. And if I hear of a Philistine buying 
Mr. Bryan’s wood-pulp volume that comes to us hot 
and smoking from the press, I'll strike his name 
from the roster and post him in disgrace. 


@ Mrs. E. A. Richmond, Chief Musician to the So- 
ciety of the Philistines, was recently summoned on 
board the man-of-war, Wabash, in Boston harbor, to 
hear the Philistine Fantasia played by the Marine 
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Band. After the performance there was a small pop- 
ping of corks in the Captain’s cabin in honor of Mrs. 
Richmond’s visit to the ship. 


Bliss Carman has been Listening again and this is 
what he heard: 


It was the little leaves beside the road. 


Said Grass, ‘* What is that sound 

So dismally profound, 

That detonates and desolates the air? ’’ 

** That is St. Peter’s bell,’’ 

Said rain-wise Pimpernel; 

** He is music to the godly, 

Though to us he sounds most oddly, 

And he terrifies the faithful unto prayer.’’ 
Then something like a groan 
Escaped the naughty little leaves. 

Said Grass, ** And whither track 

These creatures all in black, 

So woe-begone and penitent and meek? ”’ 

** They’re mortals bound for church,’’ 

Said the little Silver Birch; 

‘* They hope to get to Heaven 

And have their sins forgiven, 

If they talk to God about it once a week.’’ 


And something very like a smile 
Ran through the naughty little leaves. 


No doubt the dialogue is correct in the main. The 
grass undoubtedly learned its theology from Stephen 
Crane, who told us this two years ago: 
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Two or three angels 

Came near to the earth. 

They saw a fat church. 

Little black streams of people 

Came and went in continually 

And the angels were puzzled 

To know why the people went thus, 

And why they stayed so long within. 

This isn’t an obituary column and readers will bear 
witness how cheerfully we have omitted to fill up 
with the current mortality of the small magazines. 
But an exception must be made. Mrs. S. F. Rorer’s 
Household News is no more. It didn’t make any 
fuss about dying—just gathered up its feet into the 
bed, like Jacob, and yielded up the ghost that didn’t 
walk. From now on Mrs. Rorer will moo gently, 
not to fright the ladies, in Mr. Bok’s cultivated Zoo. 
Society continues to profit by the valuable counsel 
of Ruth Ashmore in Mr. Sok’s journal of deport 
ment and advertising. Some notes from the succes- 
sor of Lord Chesterfield and Ward McAllister are 
instructive evento Philistines. The ingenuous Ruth 
tells ‘*F. R.”? that ‘‘a girl of 15 wears her skirts 
just above her ankles.’? Sometimes they wear them 
below, but above is de rigueur. ‘‘ Ackley’? is noti- 
fied ‘* when two gentlemen are introduced a bow is 
sufficient.’”? We take it Ackley is from Kentucky, 
where hair triggers are in fashion. ‘‘K. R. A.” is 
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advised that ‘‘an unmarried lady of forty years’? 
would make an acceptable chaperon. There’s noth- 
ing personal in this, ofcourse. To ‘* Meteor’? Ruth 
allows that ‘no call is customary after an ‘ At 
Home.’ ’’ Of course not. You only get wafersand 
reminiscent chocolate at an ‘‘ At Home,” as a signal 
to quit. ‘* Grace’’ is warned that ‘‘ even if you do 
expect your engagement to be a long one, your par- 
ents should be informed of it and their consent 
asked.’’ We infer from this that if you should hap- 
pen to propose and marry on a wheel trip you should 
at least telephone your intentions, via the nearest 
drug store, as they do in Rochester. ‘* B, I.’’ is coun- 
seled to take ‘‘ the small bones of a chicken or bird ”’ 
in the fingers. ‘* Bird’? probably means turkey and 
the neck is not to be taken after the manner of the 
garden hose. ‘*‘ A lady does not rise when a gentle- 
man is presented to her.”? Exceptions may be made 
in favor of New Women in street cars. ‘*‘ Louise ’’ 
is enjoined not to allow ‘‘ the young man” to call 
her by her front name. ‘* Politely but firmly’? he 
must be warned to call her ‘‘ Miss Robinson.”” A 
wife must not open her husband’s letters or vice 
versa. Nevertheless, neither should have any secret 
letters. This sounds a little like the doctrine of Of- 
fences: ‘*It must need be that offences come: but 
woe to him by whom the offence cometh.’’ Finally 
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Ruth tells us ‘* Peas should be eaten with a fork.” 
This is retrograde. Ruth gave us the option of fork 
or spoon last year. The times are growing harder 
for people who really want to be In the Surf. 


@Let’s see, let’s see, what’s that they Pursue in Bos- 
ton? Oh, yes, Culture, that’s it. In East Aurora 
we don’t have to pursue for Culture—she feels at 
home and abides with us. 

@The Springfield Repudlican has not yet taken to 
illustrations—funny or otherwise. Its Editor says it 
will, when the PHILISTINE attempts to blow itself up 
as big as an ox. The Editor knows me. 


Here is a sample of the stuff in which Zhe Lark 
delights: 


O, a hopeful sight is four fat cooks, 

All full of tarts, like you read in books! 

Now, three thin cooks always made me tired, 

*Cause ow won’t give you jumbles unless they’re 
ired ! 


I could rhyme like this for years, 

If someone would bring my meals in. 
Just please unlap my folding ears 

And see if my head’s got wheels in. 





I wish somebody would suggest to the managers of 
What to Eat that such an exhibition of cholera col- 
ors isn’t appetizing. 
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‘‘ The Truth About Marriage ’’ is out at last. Mr. 
Bridegroom Bok has it exclusive in his Philadelphia 
Journal for Second Girls and the exposure isn’t 
made by Amelia Rives or Mrs. Craijie-(Ex). That 
altogether normal Mrs. Alphabet Whitney who used 
to think the scissors of the Fates had cut her out to 
write poetry tells what she has found out, and it 
‘breaks over’? from the 11th page to the 26th, 
just like an original cable about Satolli and Bishop 
Ireland in the New York Yournad. 


I am told that the church entertainment business is 
poor up to date. It might be improved by arranging 
acircuit. The children of this world are still several 
points ahead in matters of this kind. But the 
churches will get there if they have good big Sunday 
school rooms for the checking of wheels. 

One of the most advanced churches of my acquain- 
tance—I know several that are pretty well along the 
cinder path of progress—has introduced Welsbach 
business in its choir, with ghostly effect. I understand 
a pot of grease paint will be added to the make up 
layout in the vesting room. 


Pn that fine little booklet, Expression, issued by 
Dr. S. S. Curry, the statement is made that there is 
not a single instance of an elocutionist ever having 
succeeded as a lawyer. In fact, the better a man can 
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elocute the more cases he loses before the jury. And 
he who rolls his r’s and gesticulates in curves before 
the judge, is lost—at least his motions are. 

This is as it should be. Edward Everett, of Har- 
vard, was a man of the highest culture—so-called. 
With it all he posed, spoke in guttural, pointed his 
index finger, showed the whites of his eyes and 
clasping his hands roared so that he did often fright 
the ladies. Ile knew all about semi-tonics, slides, 
aspirates, orotunds and head tones, Once he was 
** the speaker of the day’’ at the vattlefield of Get- 
tysburg; it took him two hours to deliver the speech 
he had memorized. A man named Lincoln followed 
him and spoke for just thirteen minutes, beginning 
with marked hesitation and embarrassment. Ever- 
ett’s speech was forgotten the day it was delivered 
but Lincoln’s is deathless. And so it is not art but 
heart that wins the wide world over. 


James Lawrence Ford is shaking the old tree now- 
adays continuously, and all he brings down is dead 
leaves and a few last year’s birds’ nests. ‘* Why 
doesn’t Ford try a new tack?”’ asks the Chicago 
News. The answer is plain: He can’t! 


Yone Noguchi is all right. He has been unfortu- 
nate in being pulled and cat-hauled by Doxey Street 
Gold-diggers; but the gentle spirit of the Japanese 
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is a thing we all should cultivate. So when Mr. 
William J. Baker sent me two kindly poems, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Noguchi, telling me to take my 
choice, I replied, ‘* Thankee, Brother, I’ll print ’em 
both! ’? Here they are: 


AN APPRECIATION. 


Yone Noguchi of the Japs, 

What muses rocked you in sad laps, 
Crooning their witch-wild nonsense so 
That now your nebulous mem’ries flow 

Rapt, unweaned from their pagan paps? 


Dost poppy wine, ina dim apse 
Sip, then, in dewey cobweb wraps, 
Dream, zoned by a moon-mist, fairy bow, 
Yone Noguchi? 


In grammar you leave monstrous gaps, 
And rhetoric mix with hazard’s haps; 
Yet through thy clouds fair faces glow. 
Just set your tropes in orderly row, 
Weep not at every critic’s slaps, 
And keep on dreaming, you will grow, 
Yone Noguchi. 





YONE NOGUCHI. 
To the tune of ‘* He’s No Farmer,” 
Yong! 


As critics lift their carping bray, 
Pretend thy hair is full of hay, 
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Mixed S. Crane middlings, longs and shorts, 
With other Poe its odds and orts, 
And ravelin shreds—they also say: 
Homer is not awake alway, 
Shakespeare caught flukes i’ his bright sword-play, 
Wordsworth is solemn at his sports. 
(He is, Yone!) 


But thou, train ever round thy lay 
Some fragrant wilding of the May; 
Graft not its stem with borrowed thoughts, 
Nor trim the spray—it bloom aborts— 
For public, Pudjishers or PAY; 
Then blossoms, clustering thick thy bay, 
Shall crown thee, Yone! 


Mr. Irving Browne, who isa Booke Worme, writes 
me that Henry Seebohm’s new work on Birds Eggs 
isto be on laid paper. Mr. Browne also informs me 
that he has ordered one copy on toast. 

@A young reporter writes: ‘‘ Would you use ‘ sui- 
cided?’ ’? Well, if I owned a paper and one of my 
reporters used that word, I should feel compelled to 
resignation him. 

# Priests are not allowed to marry, because if they 
did the secrets of the confessional would be called 
over back fences the next day. 

Some one by the name of Pixley has written a letter 
to the Chicago 7imes-Herald on the subject of Lit- 
eratoor. I quote just one sentence: ‘ Stephen 
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Crane is a new writer of good promise. He was 
first introduced to the public through a small, deca- 
dent publication called THE PHILISTINE.” * * * 

Bless my soul! what a joy that young Pixley must 
be to old Mr. and Mrs, Pixley!! 


I clip this from the Jrdependent : 


A senior in one of our colleges, having passed the 
final examinations that entitled him to his diploma, 
met the President of the University, and in his exu- 
berance shook hands with the old gentleman and 
asked to be congratulated on the happy event. 

‘** Have you finished your education?”’ asked the 
professor. 

** Yes,’’ said the youth. 

** Well, then I certainly congratulate you, for I’ve 
been studying forty years and consider mine just be- 
gun.”’ 

The editor takes this story as a text and proceeds 
to rub a little mawkish truism into his readers about 
life being a school. I, too, want to preach a little 
sermon from the same text. Firstly, let me say I 
don’t believe the thing ever happened. All the col- 
lege professors I ever knew were anxious that their 
scholars should pass their examinations, and they re- 
joice with the students who win diplomas. But if 
the thing did happen then the college president was 
an insufferable prig. Young men who have studied 
four years at college and at the end won a certificate 
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of efficiency have heard all the variations on’ New- 
ton’s remark and know full well that college is not 
all, Under the stars all strong men feel their small- 
ness and the insignificance of their attainments, but 
they do not spout their humility on the campus. To 
have checked the enthusiasm of youth as this college 
president did was a pernicious and immoral act. 


Hence: 

| If the incident never happened, the printing of it 
was an immoral act, for the things stated are untrue 
in fact and false to nature. Next, if the thing did 
happen the recounting of the immoral act of the col- 
lege president—setting it forth as a virtue—is cor- 
rupting the youth of Athens. Therefore I call the 
attention of Mr. Anthony Comstock to the /ndepen- 
dent as a promoter and disseminator of immoral lit- 
erature —I said of immoral literature. 


By a certain society item, recently reported by the 
New York police, I see that one of Harper’s Young 
People was present at a dinner that had a houchee- 
couchee appendix. Small publishing houses, like the 
Roycrort, cannot afford anything like that. The 
limit of luxury in East Aurora is to have pie for 
breakfast. 








I have recently issued a circular requesting all Phil- 
istines who have kicks in store for me to make ’em 
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in verse. So here comes a man whose December 
PHILISTINE, with its yellow cover, was duly grabbed 
by his type-writer girl, who is decidedly bookish. In 
fact the only way we can get the magazine into this 
man’s hands is by putting the befrizzled and bookish 
type-writer girl on the free list. But here’s his 
kick: 
Why don’t you send me Li Hung Chang, 
The yellow jacket PHILISTINE, 
That stung poor Yone with its fang, 
And brought him down so fine? 
I wish I knew, 
But see no reason Y 
(J. D. had 2,) 
You none to me supply. 
Look out! I own a big shoot-bang, 
Also a keen-edged snickersee; 
So send me quick the Li Hung Chang, 
The yellow jacket, or I’ll see 
Why none to me 
But J. D - has 2, - 
And Y-o-u n. 
Shall double dealing rue! 


If I don’t get the Li Hung Chang, 
And this neglect you don’t confess, 
You’ll feel the yellow jacket’s pang, 
Buz, buz, ’twill set your wits to guess 
The riddle, J. D. Y., 
Who had the 2, 
While I had the go-by: 
So take your cue! 
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In the highest organisms there is often on the sur- 
face an air of seeming indolence, an immobility that 
gives no spark. All this heaviness however may 
cover asleeping volcano. The best actors have faces _ 
that in repose are dull. 

Women under 30 are apt to make demands that are 
not in the power of man to satisfy. They want at- 
tention; they want happiness. Youth demands joy 
as its right, and not getting it seeks revenge. But 
the years teach that complete happiness does not ex- 
ist. The woman of 35 has discovered that and she 
has a grateful heart for all favors. 

Herbert S. Stone makes the frank admission in a 
circular that hereafter the chap-book ‘‘ will compare 
favorably with the English critical magazines.” 
*Erbert will not be ’appy until people mistake ’im 
for  unnoner. 

England expects every man to do his duty 
Ah, can you not see that if every man did his duty, 
taking heed of his own thoughts and deeds, the world 
would be free and at peace? It is easier to rise in 
the heat of strife with drawn revolver than to keep 
watch and ward over your own passions; but do not 
cheat yourself into the belief that it is nobler— 
higher. What is the reproach cast on all revolution- 
ists? that they have nothing to lose. Aye, it is a sa- 
tire, but in all satire lies the germ of truth. 


*” 








